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SHYLOCK. 


ESSAY, BY T. D. JONES, OF WIs. 


To such an extent does a good dramatist or novelist give 
objective reality to the products of his imagination, that one 
feels an involuntary impulse of pity toward the unfortunate 
characters in whom the genius of the writer has concentrated 
all of the qualities which deserve and receive the execration of 
mankind. The real, living unfortuhate can find some retreat 
where his short-comings or crimes cannot meet him; and he 
has, at the worst, the ghastly consolation of knowing that the 
years of Obloquy and shame are but few, and that death marks 
the end of all persecution. But for the typical villains of the 
drama and the novel there is no such refuge, not even such a 
consolation. There is no wilderness to which the scape-goats 
of literature can betake themselves with their burden of human- 
ity’s weakness and vices and sins. 

Poor old Shylock has been treated with a generous share 


of slander and abuse. Antonio was not the last to call him 
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‘ misbeliever, cut-throat dog,” or yet to “ spit upon his Jewish 
gaberdine.” The free and easy littérateur who wants an ex- 
pressive synonym for avarice, finds ready made and perfectly 
intelligible, the name of Shylock. The precocious, aspiring 
young declaimer delights to assume the part of Shylock, and 
feels it incumbent upon himself to distort to the utmost every 
lineament of his countenance, to draw up his shoulders till his 
head almost disappears between them, to win the unbounded 
admiration of his assembled relatives by laying aside every 
mark and motion of manhood, to glare and not look, to crawl 
and not walk, to hiss and not speak. For the last two hundred 
years Shylock has been subjected to all the indignities which 
men are accustomed to visit upon the objects of their especial 
contempt—to the gibes of the hare-brained, to the taunts of the 
scorner, to the kicks of the idle, to the rheum of the sloven 
lo understand Shylock’s real character, and to see how 
such a character is possible, we must consider the qualities of 
the man in the light of the history of his nation. It is unne- 
cessary to rehearse at any length the history of the Jews. A 
concise and forcible statement of the outrages committed upon 
them is given by Macaulay in his “Statement of the Civil 
Disabilities and Privations of the Jews in England:” “ If the 
Jews have not felt toward England like children, it is because 
she has treated them like a step-mother. ..... . . They are 
precisely what any sect, what any class of men, treated as they 
have been treated would have been. If all the red-haired peo- 
ple in Europe had, during centuries, been outraged and 
oppressed, banished from this place, imprisoned in that, deprived 
of their money, deprived of their teeth, convicted of the most 
improbable crimes on the feeblest evidence, dragged at horses’ 
tails, hanged, tortured, burned alive ; if, when manners became 
milder, they had still been subject to debasing restrictions and 
exposed to vulgar insults, locked up to particular streets in 
some countries, pelted and ducked by the rabble in others, 
excluded every where from magistracies and honors, what 
would be the patriotism of gentlemen with red hair ?” 
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Such treatment inflicted upon a race born to servitude and 
degradation, one which had never tasted the blessings of 
national freedom or gloried in the records of a remarkable his- 
tory, would, perhaps, have had none but a brutalizing effect ; 
but upon a nation whose boast was its noble descent, whose 
pride it was to point to a line of great kings and illustrious 


or 


) men: statesmen, poets and patriots, men who have never been 





) surpassed in any age or country, or equaled except in Greece, 
and that only in the climax of her splendid career—upon such 
| a nation, conscious of the superiority it could not assert, con- 
' scious that its persecutors had derived from it the best element 
) of their civilization, such heaping of outrageous wrongs could 
: but goad it to a frenzy such as the refined alone can feel ; while 
the curse of its dispersion rendered worse than madness the 
very thought of resistance. 
. Can we not find in such calamities an explanation, if not 
; an excuse for many of the traits of character which, in these 
later centuries, have made the name of a Jew a standing 
reproach and “a by-word among all people ?” 
) One of the most serious charges brought against Shylock 
is his avarice. Avaricious he undoubtedly was; but we shall 
not find it difficult to make out a very respectable apology for 
this trait of his character, if not a justification of it. Greed for 
money is without doubt, an acquired propensity. In most 
cases it results either from an exaggerated idea of the bless- 
ings of wealth, arising too frequently from an early experience 
: of the inconvenience of poverty ; or, on the other hand, from a 
: . forced or accidental fellowship with money, which proves, in 
many cases, too powerful for a generous nature. A plenteous 
home in youth is the best of all safe-guards against avarice in old 
age; and among the number of Mammon’s confirmed and hope- 
| less victims but few can be found whose home is endeared by 
: the presence of a wife or enlivened by the prattle of children. 
Many circumstances conspired to make wealth a matter of 


supreme importance to Shylock. In the large cities of Europe 
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at that time, the Jews were tolerated only because, and (for all 
they knew to the contrary) so long as they attracted commerce 
by their money-lending, and by their willingness to assume 
great risks at exorbitant rates of interest. This was the pre- 
carious tenure of Shylock’s life in Venice. He was shrewd 
enough to see distinctly that wealth was an element of power 
—perhaps the only one accessible to him; and any prop, even 
the feeblest, which might assist in averting the impending ruin 
was by no means to be despised. What wonder is it, then, that 
he clung with fearful tenacity to his hoarded wealth, the 
main-stay of his own existence as well as that of his tribe ? 
Then, again, though Shylock had a child and cherished the 
recollection of a wife whom he seems to have loved, yet by 
_taking into consideration all the circumstances of his position, 
we can easily see that a kind of fellowship would grow up 
between himself and his gathered treasures. As a Jew, he was 
by the necessity of his condition, pre-eminently a dealer in 
money. His company was not wanted where his money was 
not needed. If any one spoke to him on the street, it was 
either to insult him, or to ask him for money, or to do both. 
A christian seldom passed his threshold except to take away 
or bring back money. These two circumstances; namely, the 
great importance which he was led to attach to his wealth, and 
his forced companionship with money, together with a sort of 
instinct, which, as Christians, we are prone to believe has been 
bred into every Jew by the traditions of his tribe, constitute a 
presentable explanation of Shylock’s “ groveling avarice.” 

But Shylock has been even more roundly abused for his 
vindictiveness than for his avarice. Though it is certain that 
few habits are more dangerous than that of palliating or justi- 
fying deeds or traits of character which the common consent 
of mankind has condemned as execrable, yet it is no less certain 
that men in general are hopelessly addicted to applying gene- 
ral rules with the utmost rigor, and are very slow to ascertain 
when peculiar circumstances require modified judgment, tardy 
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condemnation, or deferred execution. Shylock was most cer- 
tainly vindictive. Who ever had a heavier load of injuries for 
which to take revenge? There is not a more pathetic com- 
plaint in the tragedy of King Lear than that of Shylock in 
this play, on hearing no news of his daughter: “ No ill luck 
stirring but what lights o’,my shoulders ; no sighs but o° my 
breathing ; no tears but o' my shedding.” Fora long life-time 
he had meekly borne that “ badge of sufferance” to which he 
fell heir at his birth. He had suffered “the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune ;” he had borne the “ whips and scorns 
of time, the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely,” 
while his own tongue was fettered and his lips were sealed so 
that no word of reply could pass them. “The desire of 
revenge,” says Hazlitt, “ is almost inseparable from the sense 
of wrong.” And though it is true that Shylock’s attempted | 
deed of vengeance was far from being commensurate in point 
of severity with the injuries he had received, yet he was 
debarred from availing himself of those petty means of annoy- 
ance and insult which were daily used against himself with 
aggravating effect. And so when the day arrived when he 
could look back over past years of indignities, sufferings and 
wrongs, when he could call up before him the centuries of 
persecutions through which his nation had toiled, as through 
a second Egyptian bondage, what wonder is it that when he 
found the letter of the law for once in his favor he felt a trans- 
port of pleasure at the thought of making all that great city 
shudder at the energy of the vengeance of an angry and reso- 
lute Jew ? Now all this would apply equally as well to a Gentile 
as toa Jew. But there is a great and significant difference 
between the manner in which such an occurrence would pre- 
sent itself to a Jew, on the one hand, and to a Christian, on the 
other. To do full justice to Shylock we must enter into his 
spirit, and consequently we must divest ourselves of many of 
the ideas which the word revenge suggests to us as Christians. 
The dispensation of forgiveness and mercy was introduced into 
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the world by that hated Nazarene, and Shylock clung with 
tenacity and apparent consistency to the dispensation of rigid 
justice—to that which required “ burning for burning, wound 
for wound, and stripe for stripe.” And thus Portia’s eloquent 
plea for mercy on Antonio was all jargon to the Jew. It must 
have brought to his mind in some way that Jesus whom he 
rejected, for he made use of a reply which had long before his 
time become historic : “ My deeds be upon my head.” 

The traits which distinguish Shylock as an individual 
character apart from any considerations of his surroundings 
are not few or ill defined. It would be hard to instance another 
character from the whole realm of literature who says so little 
and reveals so much of himself in what he says. We cannot 
do more than briefly advert to one of the salient points in his 
character, namely, the vigor of his intellect. The circumstances 
of his daily life must have operated strongly in developing 
penetration of mind at the expense of its breadth. He appears 
at somewhat of a disadvantage when he is expected to reply 
to Portia’s refined disquisition about the quality of mercy ; but 
he probably cared little for what she had to say, except so far 
as it might relate to the merciless demands of the law. But 
whenever he condescends to engage in a dispute upon any 
point, the Jew’s argument (from a Jewish point of view) is un- 
answerable. His method of reasoning with Salarino, for exam- 
ple, is aggressive and clinching: “If we are like you in the 
rest we will resemble you in that. Ifa Jew wrong a Christian 
what is his humility ? revenge. If a Christian wrong a Jew 
what should his sufferance be by Christian example? why, 
revenge. The villainy you teach me I will execute; and it 
shall go hard but I will better the instruction.” 

A favorite mode of answering a question, with the Jew, is 
by propounding a question in return; and the second question 
is generally a conclusive reply to the first :-— 

“ Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love ? 


Shy. Hates any man the thing he would not kill ? 
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Shylock 


Ba Every offence is not a hate at first 
Shy What! wouldst thou have a serpent sting thee twice 
And again, in answer to the Duke :-— 
* Duk How shalt thou hope for mercy, rendering non 
SAn What judzment shall I dread, doing no wrong 2?” 


But not satisfied with this direct reply, he makes use of an 
argumentum ad hominem, which the Duke, for reasons of his 
own, does not feel called upon to answer. 

* You have among you many a purchas’d slave, 
Which, like your asses, and your dogs, and mules, 
You use in abject and in slavish parts, 

Because you bought them shall I say to you, 
Let them be free; marry them to your heirs ? 
Why sweat they under burdens ? let their beds 

Ise made as soft as yours, and let their palates 

Be seasoned with such viands ? You will answer, 
lhe slaves are ours..—So do | answer you: 


lhe pound of flesh which I demand of him, 


Is dearly bought, ‘tis mine, and I will have it.’ 

The wit of * The Mechant of Venice” is throughout not of 
the highest order. But the sallies of such wits as Gratiano 
and Salarino are especially impotent and pusillanimous, and 
do not even rise to the dignity of respectable vituperation. <A 
sorry job the cheap punster Gratiano makes of it when he un- 
dertakes to rebuke Shylock for his murderous propensity. 
Pythagoras on the transmigration of souls had but a strained 
connection with the laws of Venice, and the enforcement of a 
legal contract. This conclusion appears to have dawned upon 
the hazy comprehension of Gratiano himself, for he relapses 
into a becoming silence, (perhaps with secret penitence for 
ever having broken it) after Shylock’s pungent rejoinder : 

« Shy. ‘Till thou canst rail the seal from off my bond, 


Chou but offend’st thy lungs to speak so loud. 


Repaire thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 


%>d 


To cureless ruin. I stand here for law.” 

It would be superfluous to make further selections to 
illustrate this element of Shylock’s character for there is so 
strong an infusion of his own personality in every sentiment 
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which he utters, that one passage is scarcely less characteristic 
than another 

Che part which Shylock bears in the play and his relations 
to other characters in it have been the occasion of considerabk 
dispute. In fact, that part of the play which relates to Shy 
lock's transactions with the Venetian merchant and his friends, 
may be read in two ways. Most persons will prefer to read it 
as presenting a sharp contrast between the fierce brutality of 
Shylock and the Christian mildness of Antonio; but it must 
be confessed that those who hold such a view deserve mor 
credit for loyalty to nominal distinctions between sects, than 
for the impartiality which denounces a Heathen sentiment 
though it come from a Christian tongue. Surely, Antonio but 
indifferently recommended the Master whom he pretended to 
reverence, when he said in answer to Shylock’s remonstrance 
against being called a dog (the Jewish synonym for Gentil 

‘1am as like to call thes gain, 
fo spit on thee again, to spurn the 

Others may see in the same transactions a rebuke to Chris 
tians for their narrowness and prejudice, as well as for their 
failure in carrying into the affairs of common life those pre 
cepts which they enjoin upon others with so much empty 
pomp and mock solemnity. But in the majority of such cases 
the justness of a judgment is directly proportionate to its 
charity It is probable that Shakespeare neither intended 
Shylock as a dark back ground of ferocity and hate in order 
that Antonio might appear the more pure and spotless by 
comparison ; nor yet preaches a sermon to Christians from th 
injuries of Shylock as his text. Dr. Ulrici, in his analysis of 
“The Merchant of Venice,” maintains that “ the sense and sig- 
nificancy of the process between Antonio and the Jew, rests 
clearly upon the old judicial precept svsmmum jus, summa injurta. 
Shylock has clearly all except justice on his side ; but while 
he seizes and follows his right to the letter he falls through it 


into the deepest and most criminal injustice ; and the same 




















injustice through the internal necessity which belongs to the 
nature of sin falls back destructively on his own head.” 

But there are relations in this play so abnormal that even 
the mantle of charity cannot cover their naked deformity 
Phe character of Jessica has been the subject of enthusiastic 
encomiums, and her conduct toward her father has not only 
been justified but has received positive commendation from 
some of the highest authorities in Skakespearian criticism. 
But it is difficult to conceive how any one can read the Mer- 
chant of Venice thoughtfully without feeling that in spite of 
the art of the poet, the conduct of Jessica toward her father was 
such as no sound mind would tolerate in any one except in a 
naive and witty young girl, and even in her only to a crusty 
old Jew. But the difference between the character of the father 
and that of the child, however great it may be in reality, and 
however distorted by the run-away imagination of the reader, 
does not constitute even the shabbiest apology for the flint- 
hearted indifference which Jessica manifested toward her father 
in the hour of his severest trial. She showed herself worthy 
to be Shy lock’s daughter when she spoke not a word of pity 
or revealed a touch of kinship when she heard of her father's 
misfortune. There is an inhumanity that is horrible in the 
picture of the daughter sitting out in the moonlight by the 
side of the gushing Lorenzo, babbling to him of the Thisbe 
and the Medea she had learned about in her old home at her 
father’s side, while that father was then writhing in the most 
abject and hopeless misery, in a house and upon a bed that 
were his only by a sufferance that was worse than death. What 
nobler thing could Jessica have done than cling to her father’s 
side in the day of disaster, and when his pride was humbled 
and his spirit broken, make him feel that there was something 
for man more precious than wealth, far sweeter than ven- 


geance,—the love of a grateful child. 
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JAPAN, PAST AND PRESENT. 
SENIOR ORATION, BY HIROICHE ORITA OF JAPAN 


In the thirteenth century, the celebrated traveler, Marco 
Polo, first brought to the knowledge of the Western world 
the existence of a large island off the coast of Asia which h« 


called Zipangn, the modern Japan! Among his marvelous 





stories about this island, which excited the wonder of Euro 
peans, he told of the energetic and indomitable courage of its 
people ; and related how the armies of Kublai Khan, a most 
powerful Mongol warrior, at that day the terror of all Asia as 
well as of Europe, had been ignominiously defeated by th 
Japanese, three only of the invaders being spared to carry 
back to China the fate of the rest 

Through all the mutations of twenty-five centuries, Japan 
had held her seclusion unbroken, until the Americans having 


knocked restlessly at her gates, obtained admission to that 


gi 
ancient empire, whose shores had been almost forgotten by 
the world. She is now awakening from her dream of ages, 
and is entering upon a new life. Now the empire has fully 
determined to remove all the barriers of the traditional and 
stagnant existence of the past with which the people were so 
long satisfied. While formerly they idolized their own litera 
ture, science, and customs, and “vated scornfully those of the 
Western nations, they are now making rapid strides toward 
leadership in the material and mental development of the pres 
ent day 

In proof of the earnestness now animating the people, we 
have but to mention a few of the conspicuous results. Rail- 
ways have been built, steamship lines established, lighthouses 
stationed all along the coast, telegraphic lines constructed on 
land and in sea, a regular army and navy organized, thousands 
of institutions for learning and for benevolent purposes founded, 
old laws revised, and new laws instituted. Indeed, the laws of 


the empire are to-day far more liberal than is generally sup- 
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posed. The wicked are justly punished, and the good are 
rewarded by the State. Caste—-that great barrier to human 
liberty—which excludes one class from the rights and privi- 
leges of another, and which only results in evil, barring up the 
way to general prosperity, has been removed: so now “ the 
rich and poor meet together; the Lord is the maker of them 
all.” 

Above all, the most remarkable political change, and one 
which is unparalleled in history, is the abolition of the feudal 
system. This had existed for the last seven centuries through- 
out the empire. Its overthrow was not accomplished by the 
force of the imperial command, nor by the strength of the 
army. <A few daimios, or barons, sacrificing themselves to the 
welfare and prosperity of the country, urged the movement, 
and the others followed their noble example There was no 
resistance to these measures, but a ¢ ompliance with them 
purely voluntary and enthusiastic. In Europe it took centu 
ries, with the price of blood, to abolish the feudal system, but 
in Japan it has been peacefully done in a single year. The 
principal matters, which now fill the news papers and agitate 
the people are the questions of “a free press, “freedom of 
conscience,” and “ popular representation in the government.’ 
It is certain that the spirit of the times tends decidedly in these 
more liberal directions. Success is a matter of time only 

If we look also at the physical structure of the country, its 
favorable position for commerce, as well as the peculiar energy 
and independence of its people, we shall see that Japan stands 
in striking contrast with the other Asiatic nations. An exami- 
nation of the geographical situation and of the history of the 
three grand divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere, reveals the 
interesting fact that each has a remarkable island, the gem of 
the continent, lying adjacent to it,—England to Europe, Mada- 
gascar to Africa, and Japan to Asia—each island possessed 
by a race more vigorous and eager for progress than the races 


of the neighboring countries, and each peculiarly ruled by the 
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presiding genius of the continent which it represents, and fairly 
entitled to be called a leader of the respective civilizations. 
Japan occupies the farthest post of Asia, “ anchored off the 
quay, like a signal light to the world,” to meet the advances 
from other continents, especially from America, whose stars 
reversing the order of nature mingle with the rays of the “ ris- 
ing sun” of Japan. May they always cast their united light on 
the world’s great pathway, guiding the nations in the ways of 
peace! If Japan cherish the virtues and principles of humanity, 
Heaven will assist her in carrying on her appointed work to a 
higher level of human liberty and human happiness, where sh« 
will enjoy and breathe a purer atmosphere. 

May the auspicious “ firmament shine brightly” upon her 
path of progress! She will then be enabled to diffuse the bless- 
ings which she has acquired to her neighbors, that they may 
share her prosperity, for her banner will wave as a glorious 
ensign of harmony and security, and will proclaim in peaceful 


exultation the universal brotherhood of man 


NIGHT-FALL. 


I love to stand at evening 
Be sicle the tran juli deep, 
And watch its bosom rising 
And falling as in sleep; 
lo feel upon my forehead, 
And sweetly on my mouth, 
Che balmy sighs up-wafted 


From the bosom of the South. 


Ah, many benedictions 

l pon the senses fall, 
As I watch the ocean sleeping, 
l 


While the moon floats over al 





Like the pictured angel watcher 
Shedding down a radiance mild 
O’er the tender up-turned features 


Of a softly slumbering child. 
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Torquato Tasso. 


TORQUATO TASSO. 


The mind worn by constant thought is wont at times to 
loose its controlling bonds and yield itself unfettered to the 
vagaries of fancy. To pass unrestrained from point to point, 
until arrested in its fitful wanderings by some stray thought it 
sinks into a reverie. Then ideas present themselves in quick 
succession until, borne upon a tumultuous flood of confused 
remembrances, our whole nature is stirred and the object of 
our musings is visited with the deepest emotions 

It is thus we consider Torquato Tasso. He rarely com- 
mands even passing thought, and among the active concerns 
of life he holds no place; but as we gently ponder the past 
when seeking recreation from a weight of care, then the music 
of Tasso’s name sends a thrill of admiration. We pause over 
each incident of his eventful career. The precious child, the 
tender boy torn from a mother’s care, the brother separated 
from a beloved sister, the son mourning a father’s loss, and 
above all, the terrible mental affliction to which he was subject, 
awaken the deepest commiseration 

Life began with the brightest hopes ; it closed, shrouded 
in the deepest gloom. He soon discovered that the promises 
of youth were to be unfulfilled, and its ardent aspirations quickly 
deadened to utter indifference of every ambition. A sensitive 
nature, if often mortified by open rebuffs, will so wear upon 
itself as to easily induce almost irreclaimable despondency. 
lasso was persecuted by the hatred of enemies and the 
schemes of self-interest seeking patrons. At every turn thorns 
and thistles rose in his way, and before reaching his prime we 
find him alienated from reason. When suffering keen disap- 
pointment or placed in an extremity of distress, one source of 
consolation never failed. At the shrine of poetry every emo- 
tion, every longing, bowed in passionate adoration. With 
exquisite tastes, refined sensibilities, and powerful organization, 
rendered delicate by disease, he ‘seems an ideal poet—a literary 


enthusiast, whose thoughts of common things are lost in the 
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mazes of the world of letters. But “out of joy is sorrow 
born ;" so poetry, the author of his joys, bore innumerable 
misfortunes. Involving constant solicitude, it increased his 
melancholy. When seeking to add another glorious name to 
the list of Epic writers, for a lifetime's work he was honored 
by a foreign hand before his countrymen bestowed the laurel 
crown. His path was beset by the venomous shafts of malic« 
and envy, whose stings were intensified by the creations of a 
diseased imagination. His troubled spirit, distrust of friends, 
flights from Ferrara, resulted from constant apprehension con- 
cerning his poems ; and we find him troubled by thoughts of 
poison, exhausted by fruitless journeys, and vexed with the 
ever-present companionship of vague and shadowy horrors 
The sun shedding its noonday splendor upon the interior of 
a cathedral both dispels the gloom, and brings out the imper- 
fections of uncut stone, or rugged masonry ; poetry diffused a 
radiant joy over Tasso’s existence, while at the same_ time 
making it miserable in unearthing a host of attendant evils 


His name might shine with more effulgence had he flour- 


ished in an earlier age Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, had 
successively entered the field of literature, and their fame wore 
the edge of novelty from Tasso’s coming. They appeared 
unexpectedly, Tasso’s advent was anticipated. They brought 


renewed health and life to prevailing literary stagnation and 
decay ; Tasso was nurtured in the very midst of poetic ardor 
and enthusiasm. Standing without rivals they were their own 
heralds; Tasso had to contend with a rush of minor poets, 
who, though insignificant themselves, were through numbers 
potent to dwarf the efforts of an all-powerful intellect. Com- 
ing as flowers in early sping when all is bare and uninviting, 
their lonely beauty seemed more grateful from the surround- 
ing barrenness; when vernal airs have acquired greater heat 
and the earth is clothed with verdure, the trees with foliage, 
[asso comes; another flower, rich in color also, though less 
noticed amid the luxuriance of the growth that has risen 


around. 
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In consonance with a life of sadness and adversity he died 
far from the scenes of his birth. Early life brought little of 
that genial warmth which might have dispelled the heavy 
clouds that darkened his latter days. Graceful manners and 
pleasing conversation supplied many comforts, while the 
patronage of princes and adulations of literati afforded some 
passing gratification. The full meed of praise is often with- 
held from the sweetest of Italia’s poets, yet the mention of his 
name always arouses mingled sympathy and regret. Resting 
within the sacred walls of San Onofrio, he is remembered 
with ever deepening affection, and all mourn the neglected 


genius—the exile from reason. ie 


THE HIDDEN RECOMPENSE. 


When a general achieves a great victory his prowess and 
his patriotism are heralded to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
When a poet has delighted the ears, or stirred the hearts of 
his generation, he receives the grateful tribute of its applause. 
To the man of learning who throws light on a subject hitherto 
in the region of unexplored truth, the world awards the palm 
of its recognition and the smile of its congratulation. 

So in all the various departments of human activity man- 
kind extols success, but has no plaudit for anything short of 
success. The subordinate officer, the inferior poet, the less 
gifted scholar, remains obscure. The numbers of such include 
the vast majority of our race, and the fact is that nature has 
consigned most men to an irretrievable oblivion. Among 
these there is a class peculiarly deserving. It comprises all 
men of a nervous temperament who are destitute of physical 
vigor. Their distinctive characteristic is the enormous dis- 
parity existing between their ability and their ambition; and 
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a fatality of thwarted purposes is their only part in the leg: 


nD 


WC) 
bequeathed by the mother of all things. They must ever be 
haunted by the desire that Thucydides could have written of 
the hosts marshalled to the great battle of life, what he related 
of the Greeks when entering upon the Peloponnesian war—that 
they took with them no supernumeraries. They are forced to 
feel that they have been drafted into the ranks without the 
power of performing any meritorious function 

In mercantile life there is a process, largely practiced, by 
which men fail rich. Have there been no means appointed by 
which, without the concomitant disgrace, men can fail rich in 
all avocations ; we think that there have. We contend that 
in all cases when a consciousness of duty performed accompa 
nies failure, there is a hidden recompense more to be desired 
than rubies or any earthly preferment—the only emolument 
that can ensure gratification to a true man 

When we advert to the conditions of merit in the man we 
have designated, we find them to be such as these. He has 
that within him which makes him the aspirant for great things. 
He sets his aim high and taxes his energies to the utmost to 
attain his goal. Oftentimes he comes very near success, but 
never quite makes it his own. Thus he goes through life 
forming one project after another, never realizing any—not 
through neglience, but despite his most sedulous diligence. 
His prospects all along look fair, but his fortune is coy. She 
promises prosperity and achievement, but proves only a vain 
trifler and will not be won. He looks out into the future and 
all is bright. He anticipates a splendid career. To its pur- 
suit he devotes himself with the greatest assiduity, only to 
find in the sequel that his most strenuous efforts have been 
baffled, that when the prize was almost within his grasp it 
was adjudged to another. 

He finds that the castle he had built for his dwelling, 
though high and magnificent, was in the air. The depth of 


his dejection knows no limit. Ennui, disappointment and 
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chagrin, each exerts its dull and heavy pressure to rivet more 


tightly the relentless shackles of despair. He has failed 
utterly and there is nothing left for him but to yield himself 
the prey of his atrabilarious reflections. 

[here is no member of the class we are considering who 
has not at some time been in just such a state. Life’s crosses 
and losses come equally to them all, and the dark hours of 
despondency and gloom inevitably follow; but to the man of 
judgment they are but the night of sorrow that precedes the 
dazzling splendor of the morning that is just about to dawn, 
and which will bring with its refulgence an ecstacy of joy ; for 
there is but one thing, which in this life a man is responsible 
for, and that is the use he makes of the talents which the God 
of nature has bestowed upon him. Has he devoted his best 
strength to the attainment of a high and honorable develop- 
ment, his reward is inferior to that of no man. Never mind 
the issue. “In the strength of the endeavor, in the temper of 
the g1\ er, in the lov ing of the lover lies the hidden recompense.” 
Of the strength of the endeavor, of the motives which prompt 
the beneficent donor, of the intensity of the passion that burns 
in the breast of the lover no one can form an estimate, but 
himself. And yet it is just here that his compensation lies. 
The hidden recompense is therefore subjective. We regret 
that it is so. It is undoubtedly a source of satisfaction to its 
possessor, but how much more abundant would be the foun- 
tain could the purity and sweetness of its waters be tasted by 
enemies exulting in the most bitter periods of his depressions. 

There is then a tribute, an invaluable preéminence paid to 
integrity in the application of our powers; and he who labors 
in the service of character, pure bright character, whether to 
extend its domain or increase the fertility of the realm it has 
already conquered, is certain of his hire. No mean wage, no 
despicable pittance awaits him. It is the hidden recompense, 
the consummation of all honor, the sacred approbation of con 
science—self-respect ; without which no earthly treasure can 
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afford true delight, in the brilliancy of whose illumination even 


the saddest of life’s trials assumes a golden hue. 


A THOUGHT. 


Two pebbles 
Lying on the strand ; 
Two leaflets 


On the cold sea-sand 


One pebble, 
In the dawn of day, 
Left alone; 


The other washed away 


One leaflet 
Withered, cold and dried ; 
One floating 


Outward with the tide. 


Cold pebble, 
rhou art like my heart. 
Left alone 


To live a life apart 


Poor leaflet, 
Like my hope that died, — 
Sadly floating 


Outward with the tide 





A. B.C. 
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lowe of the Students. 


Vinire of the Stubents, 


f This department of the Lit. is intended to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current college topics, and is open for free and fair discussion to 


the advocates of both sides of disputed questions Eps ] 


MORE FICTION. 


Perhaps the above heading may appear to some the expon- 
ent of a vitiated taste. However that may be, the writer feels 
that he speaks the sentiments of many when he expresses a 
wish for more fiction in our college library. It is true it con- 
tains Dickens, Irving, Scott, Hawthorne and a few others, but 
the great mass of novelists, and especially the later ones, are 
entirely omitted. No library of English fiction can pretend to 
anything like completeness which does not contain the works 
of Richardson, Fielding, Smollet and Sterne. What shall we 
say, then, to a library which does not embrace the writings of 
such authors as Jules Verne, Charles Reade, George 
Eliot, the Brontés, Wilkie Collins, Madame De Stael, 
Disraeli, Charles Lever, Anthony Trollope, and many 
others of note? It is true that our library is gradually 
being enriched in works of reference and information. This 
we are glad to know, and would never for a moment wish to 
see retarded. But it is also true that our library is not being 
enriched with the gems of fiction. Is it not a sad commentary 
on our appreciation of native genius that we have none of 
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Cooper's works in the library save the Leatherstocking series ? 
Those beautiful sea romances—the Water Witch, Sea Lions, 
Pilot and others—which redoubled his fame, are not on our 
shelves. Wilkie Collins is indeed represented—by No Name 

Now all this we think is a mistake which can be and ought 
to be rectified. Let some portion of our literary funds be 
expended in novels. There are men in college who would 
like to get a comprehensive knowledge of English and Ameri- 
can Literature as well as of Psychology and Metaphysics. In 
this desire they are completely baulked, save what meagre 
satisfaction the hall libraries afford. To these men a com- 
plete edition of Chas. Reade and Anthony Trollope would be 
as great a boon as Hume, Brown and Locke are to many 
others. We hope that if we ourselves are not permitted to 
enjoy this needed improvement it will, at least, not be withheld 


from coming classes. LECTOR. 


THE COLLEGE WALKS. 


Taking our college walks as summum genus, the species, 
according to worth would be, quite good, moderately good, 
and nearly worthless. The quite good walks are as follows, 
the one made of boards between the Chapel and Library, the 
two of flag leading from Clio and Whig Halls, and the flag 
walk running parallel to the front of “ Old North.” The flag 
walk extending from the Philadelphian building to the front 
gate is moderately good, although it was a great mistake to 
construet such a narrow parsimonious looking affair instead 
of a broad and generous pathway. Wecome now to what may 
be termed the nearly worthless walks. Leaving out of con- 
sideration those mentioned above, we have many which may 
be classed under this head. It isa well known fact that during 


a wet season, a considerable number of our walks are either 
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partially submerged or else extremely muddy. For example, 


every Spring there is a great pool of water formed on the path 
leading from East College to Dickinson Hall. The servants 
endeavor to bridge this with boards. Now, Julius Caesar con- 
structed a pontoon bridge over the Rhine with great credit to 
himself and country, but every attempt of these modern 
Czesars to imitate their oreat predecess« wr has heretofore resulted 
ina miserable failure. It is a nuisance that students should, 
on every rainy day, be forced to trudge through mud and 
water to the recitation room and then sit an hour with wet 
feet, at the imminent risk of contracting severe colds. As 
Princeton is so frequently visited by heavy rains, this becomes 
monotonously unpleasant. Then too, on account of many of 
the walks being made of coal-dust, they are not decent even 
in dry weather. The coal-dust is gradually crushed to a 
powdered condition so that, when walked upon, it rises and 
completely coats the shoes and clothes of the pedestrian. As 
the college authorities are not expected to be in league with 
the boot blacks, there is no earthly reason why such a miser- 
able kind of walk should be longer tolerated. It is evident, 
then, that, in the first place, the grounds should be subjected 
to a thorough system of underdraining, and, secondly, that 
good, substantial walks of flag or brick should be substituted 
for these coal-dust walks. Of course these improvements can- 
not be made without involving considerable expense. The 
drainage of the grounds, however, owing to their high situa- 
tion, would be a comparatively easy task. Besides it is under- 
stood that before his death, our great benefactor, John C. 
Green donated ten thousand dollars to the college, for the 
specific purpose of fitting up the grounds. Now a small part 
of this sum would be sufficient to defray the cost of these 
much needed improvements. We hope, therefore, that this 
matter will be immediately attended to, not only for the sake 
of beautifying the grounds, but also with a view to securing 
the comfort and health of the students. 











kditorial. 


Ehitorial. 


THe Facutty’s RECENT action with regard to Fraternity 


men seems to meet with approval among those not intimately 
concerned ; but its policy for the past years is as generally, and 
with somewhat more feeling, condemned. 

Every entering student signs, with the alternative of (in case 
of non-signature) applying at some other college foradmission,a 
pledge that he will not connect himself with any secret society 
whatever in the college, the secret literary societies excepted. 
[his is not compulsory, inasmuch as there is a very broad 
alternative offered. It is not a contract between Faculty and 
student—a theory with even less ground, if possible, than the 
former. Every man places himself upon his own honor. But 
progress of the weeks and months, in most cases loosens the 
hold of that proffered word upon his convictions and intentions. 
As the circumstances of signature grow dim in the distance 
the whole weight of pressing requests and the strong individ- 
ual inclination of the man himself tend to part the cord, and 
it more often yields than holds. But, whether that be so or 
not, the promise once given in writing is broken and those to 
whom the promise was made can have no confidence in him 
who has under special circumstances proved false to himself 
and to them. We do not speak of the necessities for such 
a promise, those approved themselves to the minds of the 
men who established it; and we do not think any candid 


and observant man will doubt their reality and urgency. 
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Hence that man may be dismissed from college at any moment 


after such a breach of promise. He is thereupon and thereaf- 
ter a man upon whom those to whom he has proved treacher- 
ous can notrely. In this light the dismissal ofall the fraternity 
men is not only a justifiable but a necessary step. 

But the policy of the Faculty for years back has been 
temporizing and deprecable in the extreme. There is no doubt 
that fraternity men have been encouraged to increase by th 
seeming apathy of those who professed to be endeavoring to 


root them out; and viewed in this light, their dismissal does 


seem to be a very extreme penalty. Yet in case of non-dis- 
missal, secret societies would have had good reason to suppose 
that another season of apathy was to follow, within which they 
would be permitted to flourish as heretofors It might be said 


that the Faculty could have compelled from fraternity members 
a promise to disconnect themselves with secret societies for the 
rest of their course, and then have allowed them to remain. 
But the Faculty have no reason to believe that they would 
keep that promise, and hence would be placing themselves in 
an imbecile position, worse than that of apathy befor: 

We say that the Faculty’s policy has been temporizing 
through years past, for, that they have known certain men to 
be members of fraternities has been proved in the face of 
their own allegations to the contrary. It is said that they 
had not positive evidence at that time. All to be said with 
regard to this is: that they had evidence enough to warrant 
them in asserting that certain men belonged to fraternities, in 
common conversation ; and further, that they do not profess to 
possess positive evidence at present with regard to those dis- 
missed. “ Evidence enough to satisfy us,” is the amount pos- 
sessed at present. The point is: that the Faculty has not 
positive evidence now, but rather the most circumstantial of 
circumstantial evidence, and ; evidence of that character they 
have always had. No one wears a society pin in college 


who is a member of a fraternity existing here. And no other 
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evidence is positive, unless it be the direct message from 
other chapters of the fraternities that certain men are its mem- 
bers, and, with no room for doubt, this is not possessed. Now 
we can see little evidence remaining of any character whatever, 
other than from the company a man keeps. This has certainly 
weight, and would account for the dismissal of those who are 
not members of fraternities. But the Faculty have always had 
this evidence, and have not taken any decisive action. Whether 
this be or be not the evidence upon which the dismissal was 
grounded, we know that the Eaculty have had other opportu- 
nities for obtaining names, together with circumstantial evidence 
against them, and have declined to take such opportunities 
\ll this goes to prove their temporizing policy, which has 
encouraged the growth of fraternities, and which does give the 
present action a somewhat severe aspect. 

We have but a single word with regard to the fraternities 
themselves. We have formed and cannot but form an unfavor- 
able opinion of the moral tone of those fraternities which will 
grant charters to a college in which all who take advantage 
of those charters must compromise their own characters as 


honorable men 


SOON AFTER THE publication of our last issue, our reviewer! 
passed us a copy of 7he Dartmouth of Oct. 21st, referring us to 
a certain article therein contained. We always gave Dartmouth 
credit for a reasonable degree of manliness, and some spirit, 
but we were inexpressibly astonished to find that the very mild 
and conciliatory remarks in our October number had stirred 
up such a storm of indignation and resentment as appears 
from the tirade which there met our eyes. We never knew 
Dartmouth was so touchy, even upon the subject of her green- 
ness. 

The writer of this article is fuming because our remarks 
on College Colors were not printed a year ago. Plain it is 
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that that intricate and portentous phrase, “ Conducted by the 
Senior Class,” is too much for his mental calibre. Were it 
not, he would see that zwe did not then have charge of the Lr. 

Nevertheless, he boldly sets to work to scrutinize the 
engraving upon our cover, with a view to deciphering its 
meaning. This is a very beneficial exercise, and one sorely 
needed, too, judging from the result of his first endeavor. We 
might have expected him to mistake a temple fora jail. Such 
an error is certainly excusable in a man who has never seen a 
] 
i 


place of worship, but whose acquaintance with the latter style 


of building is practical and thorough. Such is the case with 
this gentleman, if we may judge from the late little excursion 
at public expense, which he made with some dozen of his 
fellow-students down to Plymouth. Indeed, we are led to 
believe that such an affair is of almost daily occurrence, by thg 
assurance Zhe Dartmouth gives us, that this matter occasioned 
very little stir among the students. But we really wonder that 
he should call an altar a cedéer barrel. A whiskey barrel or 
rum cask would be far more in accordance with Dartmouth's 
old reputation and present practice. He might have gone 


} 


still farther, and specified (if there is sucha thing) an ezgh? ga/- 
/on cask, in loving remembrance of his own Junior exhibition 
night. We should, however, if we had any such record, at 
least abstain from thus, Byron-like, publishing our follies to 
the world. 

The Dartmouth has forced upon us the recollection of the 
occurrences upon the evening of July 13th, at Saratoga. Evi- 
dently its reviewer wasn't there. If he had been he would 
have seen in the procession a body of men in orange and black, 
only exceeded in number by the representatives of two other 
colleges, proclaiming themselves Princeton students, while one 
or two seedy individuals, with verdancy streaming from their 
hat-bands, and beaming in their faces, stood upon the edge of 
the crowd, anxiously wondering what was coming next. How- 
ever, we cherish no enmity towards our polar contemporary 
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for the fling indulged in at our boating record. We only 
rejoice that we have thus gently roused him out of his shell. 
Let us hear from you again, before you freeze up for the win- 


ter. 
—— 


WHAT ARE THE advantages of the average fraternity, as 
inferred from its aims and effects in this and other colleges, 





and what are the considerations urged in its favor which are 
worthy the attention of a student ? We do confess that, though 
we have looked carefully and impartially, not a single advan- 
tage, worthy the attention of a student, can we see. We have 
looked at their results knowing nothing of their internal constitu- 
tion. Even those most refined and least given to the practices 
of the average fraternity effect nothing, apparently, which our 
noble Halls do not accomplish. Fraternity men have taken 
Fellowships and other honors, but what fraternity man in 
Princeton College could claim that these men were representa- 
tives of the body of their fraternity ?. The argument is, frater- 
nity men have taken fellowships &c., the suppressed inference 
is, hence fraternities must be organizations to promote study 

but where is its verification in fact? Four years’ experience 
has shown us that successful fraternity men are so, in Prince- 
ton College, in spite of their surroundings. Their success can 
in no respect be considered the result of fraternity influence 
The end of the average fraternity in Princeton College is con- 
viviality, a very mild and vague term; the assumed superiority 
of the average fraternity man in Princeton College is insup- 
portable ; the further policy of the fraternities in Princeton 
College (should they be allowed to exist,) inferred from their 
policy in other colleges, will be the monopoly of athletic inter- 
ests and either the suppression or enfeeblement or sole man- 


agement of Princeton’s Halls. 
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At a meeting the Lit. Board held on Sept it was determined to change 
somewhat the management of the magazine The Board felt the system then in 


use was cumbered with some disadvantages and it thought the new plan which 


upon would secure a better magazine Che appended resolution was 


= 


Resolved, That the Lit. Board be reorganized on the following basis : 
| 1. One Magazine Editor 


2. Two Editors of Literary Department 





II. The editors shall continue during the remainder of the year in the respec 
tive departments which shall be assigned them 

Ili. The Managing editor shall receive all the “ copy ” and * proof” (which 
he shall give to their proper editors) and he alone shall transact all business with 
the printer, except that which properly belongs to the Treasurer If he deems 
any article intended for publication objectionable he shall submit it to the Board 
for their action Ile shall be responsible for the “ get up’ and prompt appear- 
ne f the Li 

[The Board thet ent into an election and James M. Barkley was chosen 


At the request of the Cincinnati College, Dr. McCosh paid that institution a 

sit in the early part of November and spent about two weeks in giving them a 
series of lectures on the Human Mind. These lectures were substantially the 
same as the Junior course in Psychology, and are eminent alike for their clearness 
of thought and perfection of analysis. The Doctor met with many of Princeton’s 
alumni, he having been particularly /e¢ed by the Princetonians of Lexington, Ky., 
which place he visited on their special invitation. The Cincinnati alumni, to the 
number of twentv-five or thirty, are about to form an association and are appa 
rently determined not to be behind their sister associations in their zeal in work- 


ing for, and perpetuating the pleasant memories of, “« Old Nassau.” 
Sb ] ba] 


ANCIFNT MANUSCRIPTS IN PRINCETON.—It is common for those who are not 


very conversant with early books to look with great interest on specimens of 
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applied; and every 





f begins with the elegant monograph, KL. which I take to mean Kyrie ‘leison, 
Kupcte, éAéngos Phroug! the volume, rabricated, blue, and golden capitals 
nd, all of ast ing brilliancy, considering their antiquity. But, that which 





me can never enough admire, is the perfect uniformity of the writing ; each letter 


being just as high as all the rest, and of exactly the same form as all the other 


letters having the same sound Phis precision is attained by ruling very delicate 


vetween which the writing may be included Many smal] 





holes at the margins of each leaf, show perhaps where the edge of the “ ruler” 
was rested when the lines were drawn 
lo save the labor of the scribe, abbreviations began to be used as early as the 


ninth century ; and they had increased when this manuscript was written, to an 





extent which made reading a riddle to the uninitiated. Specimens may be given 


from a well known composition, inserted in this book, and famous through the 


world. “ Te deum laudamastedmn (dominum) confitemur. Te eternum patrem 
ois tra ueneratur (omnis terra veneratur). Te gl’osu’ apl’ orum chorus (Te glo- 
riosus apostolorum chorus). Benedictus dns ds isrl (dominus deus Israel) 
Also, Afferte dno gliam noi eius (afferte domino gloriam nomini ejus). Additis 


oibs oribs de aplis cu aliis ad oes horas (additis omnibus orationibus de apostolis 


cum aliis ad omnes horas). So far as illumination is concerned, the pretentions 
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of our volume are very moderate A few instances only occur in which the left 
margin of a page is decorated with flowers not inelegantly represented The 
number would be greater, if bar! uus hands had not despoiled it. Good writ 

l ring se om oO ul re her 
ive an average of twenty-five letters, making 375 to 
a pra tised hand could write three of these pages in 
lay, or 1,125 letters, the whole book, having 150 pages, would employ the 
scribe 50 days or eight weeks, excluding Sundays. Ju 1 by the standard of 
wages for skilled labor, in our times, five dollars a day, this book should have 
been worth, when it was done, the equivalent of $250. No doubt it was written 
in a monastery, and no donbt it was bought for some wealthy lady On the 
tables of a succession of such ladies it lay for ages, carrying comforts wrung 


from Hebrew hearts, to be the ** balm of hurt minds” in Christian homes 
Prof. McMillan, late of Lehigh University, has entered upon the discharge of 


his duties as Professor of Civil Engineering and applied Mathematics in the John 


C. Green School of Science rhough a young man he possesses decided ability 
and gives decided satisfaction to both the Faculty and Students He appears to 
be a man of high culture and liberal views, which latter is the strongest recom 


mendation to be bestowed upon a college professor 


umbia—Princeton game was 


Phe following are the rules under which the C 
played, and than which we can imagine none more equitable or satisfactory. 
rhey were adopted at the N. Y. Convention m 1873 and were subscribed to by 





representatives from Yale, Columbia, Rutgers and Princeton, which colle 
agreed to adopt them in all championship games. As they have never been 
altered or rescinded they are still in force 

1. The ground shall be 400 feet long by 250 feet broad 
2. The distance between the posts of each goal shall be 25 feet 
3. The number for match games shall be twenty to a side 

4. To win a game, six goals are necessary, but that side shall be declared the 
victor which, when the game is called, shall have secured the greater number of 
goals, provided that number be two or more. To secure a goal the ball must 
pass between the posts. 

5. No player shall throw or carry the ball. Any violation of this rule shall 
constitute a foul, and the player so offending shall throw the ball perpendicularly 
into the air, to a height of at least twelve feet, and the ball shall not be in play 
until it has touched the ground. 

6. When a ball passes out of bounds it is a foul, and the player causing it 
shall advance, at right angles to the boundery line, fifteen paces from the point 
where the ball went out, and shall proceed as in rule 5. 

7. No tripping shall be allowed, nor shall any player use his hands to hold 
or push an adversary. 

8. The winners of the toss shall have the choice of first goal, and the sides 
shall change goals at every successive inning. In starting the ball, ‘it shall be 


fairly kicked, not babied, from a point 150 feet in front of the starter’s goal. 
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that ere this 

me more of his fine playing 
BOARD'S representatives in the 
easant ** t,”’ as the snobs termed it, 
disarrangement n, the gentleman has suf 


fered it litt i nvenience 


, neither his rilliancy nor his handsome 
personal appearance being materially affecte 
rhe Columbia men ; f felle and seemed highly 
pleased with their trip ) ‘ to meet them again * on the bowling- 
rreen.”’ Where such univ good playing was the order of the day, we feel 
> 4 . 
that distinctions W uuld be envious and « M parisons odorous, as Mrs. Partington 
puts it 


First FALL REGATTA.—BUMPING RACES rhe class races, so long talked 


of, have come and gone lo say whether they were satisfactory or not hardly 
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comes within our domain. ‘They might certainly have been managed without 


giving rise to as much strong sentiment as they did; but the usual amount of 


bitter class feeling broke out upon that occasion as it often does. Without mak 


ing any further comment, we subjoin a brief account. 
First Day 76 got away to ; ry poor start, not hearing the words, “ Are 


you ready "77 got y rapidly, closely \ by ’78 and ‘79 in order., At 
the end of the first quarter °78 bi l two crews rowed on t 


the finish, ’76 being in the lea tart, alleging 


that their steering apparatus was broken within the . After con 


siderable discussion the referee allowed the foul, declaring that '78 had made no 
s / 


bump under the existing circumstances, and that the boats must start on the second 


day in the same order. °76 pulled in moderately good form Phe best rowing 


and steering on this day was done by '78; Thurston, their bow oar, was perform 
S : 2 i 


ing his part well 
Second Day 76 and °78, dissatisfied with tl lecisi 4 the referee in 


regard to °77,.refused to row They contended 


of °77’s shell was 
not broken until after the first ten strokes 77 and ‘79, therefore, were the only 
crews to Start: 79, however, followed the « xampie oO ‘77 on the preceding day 
and broke their rudde1 \ foul start was again d 76 and °78, wishing 


heats, '76 and 


} 
/ 


to row again, the judges decided that the r 
*78 pulling together, and after them °77 and 


Third Day.—Considerable excitement had been caused by the results of the 


two preceding days; and when ‘76 and °78 appeared, they were greeted with 


enthusiastic cheers by their respective classes \ good start was effected, and the 


two crews leaped from their positions simultaneously 78, by very splendid 


rowing, succeeded, in spite of Mr. Parmley’s fine stroke, and Mr. Taylor's good 


steering, in bumping °76 before half the course had been gone over ‘79 was not 
$ Pen 4 = / 


so successful with °77, the two crews coming in about the same distance apart as 


in °77's favor 79's crew showed fine material, 


at the start, with a slight shade 77 


and Mr. Presbrey’s stroke was good. °77, however, profited by the experience of 
a winning race at Saratoga, and were too fast for their opponents to catch 


Fourth Day.—l\t now remained for ’77 and °78 to row the deciding heat 


‘The weather was a great drawback, but the crews were in their places at the given 
time. The start was good, and both crews pulled in fine form and at a high 
speed. °78 gained somewhat on °77, both crews putting in a lively spurt on the 
last quarter. The Sophs, however, did not succeed in bumping the doughty 
Juniors, and so the cup, presented by Messrs. Drayton, Alexander and McCook 
was handed over to Captain Nicoll. Below is a roll of the crews and judges. 


'76.—J. H. Taylor, Phila., bow; F. H. Markoe, N. Y., No. 2; F. A. Mar 
quand, N. Y., No. 3; W. B. VanLennep, Mass., No. 4; J. M. Mann, Princeton, 
No. 5; G. D. Parmley, N. Y., stroke and captain. George Goldie, umpire. 

.—C. Green, Iowa, bow; C. Halsted, N. J., No. 2; J. Campbell, Wash 
ington, D. C., No. 3; W. Williamson, Illinois, No. 4; John Ely, Michigan, No. 
5; Benjamin Nicoll, N. Y., stroke and captain. J. M. Cross, unipire. 






































No. 3; E. J. Vani 
stevenson, N \ , stroke 


nnep, 


A.M 


Club,”” bo 1 that he suld do any exal 


iste 


in the Presbyterian church at Kingston 
intended to go toward the erection of a 
room, need of which has long been felt 


ible 


work of preparation 


energy ol 


was—“more so.’ The following list 
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rhurston, N. Y., bow; | 
Mass., Ni 


9 H. Williamson, Bow; B. Rankin, No. 2; F. Larkin, No. 3; E. | 
Roessle, No. 4 and captain; J. Gilman, No. 5; F. S. Presbrey, Stroke ] 
Dulles, umpire 

Festive Greenough has broken out in a fresh—no, a new place. Ina 
recent shooting match between the sportsmen of Sunbury and Milton, he killed 
eight straight birds Taking into consideration that the day was exceedingly 
windy and that “ Festive had never handled a gun but once before, there is 
ymething in this which is, to say the least, remarkable Keep it up, “ Festive.”’ 

‘Sooner " says that he always has a lecture in Hallam He gets up to recite 
ind liste Imly to what Dr. Shields has to say, then still more calmly resumes 
ims seat 

° 

Scene, recitation in Ethics 

Prof What resemblance is there between Conscience and Taste ? 

Senior Both are faculties of cognition and feeling 

Prof What does Conscience give us ? 

Senior.—Knowledge of right and wrong 

Prof What does taste give us ? 

Senior Knowledve of the object tasted 

Disgust on the Professor's face is mild, but appreciable 

Scene, Greek recitation 

Fresh Translating account of eclips 1 Herodotus The sun was 
»bscured 

Putor.— What is your conception of the appearance of thirgs on this occasion 

Fresh Sighing and looking pensive A moonlight night, sir 

He is not known to have any softening of the brain 

« Huff,’ the Anacreontic senior from Savannah, was in a state of infinite 
vewilderment at not finding his name in the catalogue Surely a clear conscience 
s its own reward 

The Freshman who, during breakfast at the “ Knights of the Round Table 


ing from Examination Hall two hours afterward pensively whistling ** Over the 
fence is out He is a sadder and a wiser man 
CONCERT AT KINGSTON.—On the evening of Nov. 4th, a concert was given 


Miss Laura Withington upon whom devolved the principal 


Financially the concert was a success and artistically it 
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H. Hess, Md., No. 2; J. McFarland, 
» 4.and captain; D. Stewart, Md., No 
ar 


juand, umpire 





nple in Ray’s Algebra was seen descend 


rhe proceeds of the entertainment were 


new and commodious Sabbath-school 


rhe enterprise is due to the commend 


of artists will answer for itself: Miss 
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Henrietta Beebe, Miss Amanda Smith, Miss Hannah Smith, Miss Hastings, 
Miss Broadhead, Miss Wall, Mr. Reinholdt Herman, Mr. Theodore J. Toedt, 


and Mr. Hastings. Miss Beebe’s great compass of voice and florid execution are 














too well known to need comment. Mr. Herman, though ranking high among 
pl il pianists, is not so well known to us However, his masterly execu 
ti utski’s “ Caprice Heroique” will ensure him a favorable reception in 
case he ever appears befor ny of us agai Mr. Toedt’s rich tenor notes and 

curate renderi extremely acceptable to all rhe remaining per 
formers were amateurs of yume note in New Yor Perhaps the one who deserves 
most notice among such an assemblage of talent w Miss Amanda Smith Her 
voice is a sopran he lightest and finest quality, very flexible and giving 
promise of future in ve Het tion ile it was not perfectly polished 
in some passages, needs it time t ring it to the nicest standard The 
quartettes in w h Misses Hastings and Broadhead and Mr. Hastings were 


assisted by Mr. Toedt were beau lv expressed Mi Wall’s rendition of 


Berignani’s “* Flower G was very 

After the concert lt ents ] é wl h the good fortune to be 
wcquaint were invited to Mr. Withing mansion, where they were 
entertained in \ Lv e manne! 

It is interesti ind what ex rating to note e | of fore 
thought displayed in improvements on our campus A few weeks ago a squa 
‘ wor en W é il fully ot ng ne the Observatory heir 

k } ' | } | i 1] » th ) 
work 2D 1 mn ele 1 WCCK ore i I ) 1 I ni ( ine newly 
vraded ] i It | < ik p job to fleece t college | from what 
we can see the propel horities know it and wink i 


On Oct. 27, Mr. Bayard Taylor lectured before the Students’ Lecture Associa 





tion on “ Ancient Egypt.’ rhe le re was a sketch of the methods and results 
of severa s Egyptologists in unveiling the mysteries of ancient Egyptian 
civilization His description of the ventures and labors of Champollion an 
his account of ancient ari were not graphic to say the least He summed up with 
a brief account of the labors of Mariette in unearthing the long hidden records 
of the earliest history of the country The lecture was delivered in Mr. Taylor’s 
well-known conversational manner, which however pleasing to other communi 
ties is not so to college students. He lacks the vigor of an orator, the fire of an 
enthusiast. Occasionally he enlivened his style with a flash of wit or display of 
humor, which aroused the audience at times, even to applause The matter of 
his lecture though interesting and valuable has become somewhat familiar to us 


through the Lecturer’s works and our college lectures. On the whole we feel 
free to confess that although we were entertained and glad of the opportunity to 
} 
i 


hear this great man, we have heard better, more interesting and more profitable 


lectures 
A man in ’76 abstained from oat-meal for six weeks, became his neighbor at 


the table confidentially informed him that oat-meal was extra at that club. 
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rhe following verses (?) were found floating peacefully on a pool of rain 
water in the campus a few days ago. We don’t know who wrote them; but we 
surmise that it will be a ong time before we meet anything like them 

“ Amethystine clouds of wonder 


Floatins down the Id-lipp’d east, 


on 
5 


Like the mystic gods of thunder 


Rolling in some angel feast : 
And I stand beside the river, 

Rippling now in front of me, 
Like some cherished life forever 


Flowing to ete rnity 


Suddenly there comes a dark’ning 
O’er the spirit of my dream ; 
And I stand all deeply heark’ning 
lo the sounds that distant seem 
Mighty shadows, dimly flying, 
Seem of coming death the sign ; 
And my soul is weary sighing 


For some fragment of sumshine. 


And I wish there were some maiden, 
Standing by my lonely side, 

Like some form preserved from Aiden 
In this wicked world to bide 

And I stood there dimly praying 
For some hope in life’s dark school ; 

When I heard my room-mate saying, 


“Chapel-time. Get up, you fool!” 


According to the Packer Quarterly, the girls there have formed a sort of 
“ Ragged Edge”’ society, the condition of entrance to which is a hole in each 
elbow. The presidentess is elected by a majority of rips and tears, and the other 


officeresses by vote. Jim Odoriferous would drive a thriving trade in Brooklyn 


We had a letter not long ago from the renowned warbler, Billy Cheeseman. 
William is engaged in furnishing books to an eager world in Bellefontaine, Ind. 
William is not writing, but selling said books. We miss his cherub-like counte- 
nance very much; and we fear we shall never have another who could like him, 
stay at home and read “ Pendennis” while the Freshman crew were winning a 


Saratoga race. We are sure no one did so last summer. 


A “ Rifle Gallery has been opened in town and the “ snobs ” are rejoicing 
that they can have a warm place to loaf this winter. The cold weather was 
beginning to drive them from the corner of Witherspoon Street and they are only 


too grateful that this house of refuge has been opened. 
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We have ceased to be astonished at the wonderful fortune of Cornell since we 
heard how many ladies are there No wonder they are victorious: ladies have 


such winning ways, you know 


\ prominent foot-ball } 


wer in the Fresh. class devotes his leisure moments 
to clerking in a refreshment saloon in town. Have we a Jim. Fisk among us ? 

The “ Commercial ”’ in its report of a lecture delivered by our President in 
Cincinnati had him sandwiched between two such respectable (?) ladies as Ann 
Eliza Young and Victoria Woodhull 

On Oct. 21st the fellows in Southeast were somewhat surprised and alarmed 
by a fire in the fifth story, which but for timely detection and prompt action would 
have resulted in a conflagration. About 3 A. M., Reid, °78 wakened up and 
found his room full of smoke Getting up he fixed his stove and opened his 
window and went to bed again. Before going to sleep he noticed that the smoke 
increased, and on getting up again he found smoke issuing from the surbase and 
floor. He immediately aroused Townsend, Turnure, and Henry who roomed on 
the same floor. They then opened the Butlers’ door and found their room densely 
filled with smoke. Mr. Townsend rushed through into their sleeping room, 
awoke Howard who did not seem much suffocated, but being unable to arouse 
William Allen, pulled him out through the burning room into the hall. Ina 
short time the Goldies and about twenty students were on the scene. By a free 
use of the hatchet and water the fire was extinguished in about half an hour. 
The fire was confined to the floor of Butlers’ room, which was entirely destroyed 
and also the joists under it, and was caused by the “trimmer” which rests 
against the flue taking fire. It was owing to the exertions of the students, 
especially, Mann, "76 and Dunning, ’76 that the fire was extinguished and that 
Messrs. Butlers’ furniture was saved. Their loss was confined to an elegant 
carpet. Mr. Dunning who occupied the room below theirs lost his carpet and 
had some furniture badly damaged by the water. Mr. Dodge on the third floor 
suffered some loss by his ceiling giving way. The total loss to the college and 
gentlemen just mentioned was about $250 or $300 

This ought to be a lesson to the college never to allow a “ trimmer ” to be 
placed against the breast-work of the flue, else other fires more serious than this 
may result. It also should compel the night watchman to do his duty. His 
absence at the fire was conspicuous, and he could not be found though a vigorous 
effort was made to know his whereabouts. 

On Monday morning, Oct. 22d about 9:30 the cry of fire was raised and two 
or three hundred students assembled in front of North College, expecting soon to 
see that noble structure in ruins. But their hopes were destined to a speedy 
extinction. It was soon whispered through the crowd that it was all a sell and 
that the smoke which seemed issuing from the roof was nothing more or less 
than that caused by the moisture on the roof. Our reporter who had responded 
to the first cry with the hope of a fine item, returned to his sanctum disappointed 


and reflected on the “ perversity of inanimate things.”’ 
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Not the least licrous incident of the | er fire was Bayard Henry's rur 
the Campus to find the night wa ’ His attire was so simple that there 
t escrib he reamers that flaunted in the bres were the 
niration of ‘ . ator 
() f r Profe t } a sermon pi hed a short time since in chapel after 
x g th } vi th Ie ! 5 ect assures 
c IANCcY §$ 
Phe I \-Br earan the 231 t und ts very nea 
I y t evervi it { terest fror he cat yur 
‘ ! ie t 1 depart i matis It con ns all tl 
‘ ft ta I . i riptio ullding the 
aries, t f pr men, committees, sot . t ne ear, eating clubs 
iH , rs Wy 1 t. evervt rt t one could wish 
It shov a gre { labor an ! ‘ “ ! ea ty of its edi 
t Phey hov ‘ | fit r their work, and we e glad of the 
rtunity t ] lore ppt tion of their pub tion 
Every ‘ } | have «DB A-Dr vs it will furnisl 
reat dl { in rtant a interesting information The need of just such 
m lany has oftet ‘ elt, an ) twe h we trust that will be 
| g ) st Se mr ( $ continue it We 
ure rm that 1 vith ! } i larye e, quite 1 number ol copies will 
have to be Id yet in ver expense We would urge upon every one 
wl las n vet irch la lo so immediately, and would advise every 
tucent Duy twe r three « end to friend r alumni tos w them what 
we have here They only mt hity nts a y and can be ol! 1 i at Phomp 
on’s bookstore 
hanksgiving Day, the only holiday of the term, broke in on the monotony of 
college routine quite acceptably to all of u It was lovely day, just warm 
t ivh to be pic ant und ol enough t ! vind us that s nuner ha | depart 
During the whole day t | was to | en Che first exercise of the day 
was a prayer-meeting in the chapel at nine o’clock led by Dr. McCosh. He 
spoke of the blessings which the country, and college and we as individuals had 
enjoyed during the past vear He spoke of the extremely unpleasant duty which 


had but 


n which the friends of the c« 


fraternities, and he assured us that we would soon see that it was for the 





the college At eleven o'clock qu 
I 
ot 


the yreat event of the day 





1 
lal SYIV iy 
iKSgiving 


Nearly 


vided excellent dinners, some of thei 





town as the usual servi 
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lately performed. He was glad to see the 


lege had receives ction in regard to 
¢ s 


good ol 


thei 


ite a number of students went to church in 


ces were not held in chapel. Dinner was 


all the clubs and boarding houses had pro 


n were bona fide feasts. (Quite a number of 


the students were invited to dinner by several professors and all of them report a 


pleasant and enjoyable time. During 


the college buildings were deserted. 


the whole day and especially in the afternoon, 


A noticeable feature of this holiday was 
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the absence from Princeton of so many students Never before within our recol 
ection has a holiday during term time taken so many students to their homes and 
elsewher They wer lowed to stay until Monday, and all returned in health 
and report a pleasant vacation 
Our Professor in Political lence in a lecture ashort time since said there are 
certain great institutions of civil liberty which are guaranteed by law, and among 
thers of these institu mentioned that reserving inviolate the righ? ol 
} ! : ‘ ‘ } 
etition, no matter how ure mable or ce the pe on oht be The 
body petitioned had no right to judge as to the propriety of the petition but only 
us to whether they shall grant it This we ways believed till we came to this 
—— } learned that the { lt ae ' ' rie , 
ollege and learned that the faculty received and refused to receive petitions at 
) ‘ eit ] } ] : } : 
ts pleasure, and tl elore P on ul nm irculate permission mus De 
obtained from it to circulate such petition. We confess we do not know whether 


to think that the faculty act unjustly toward us or whether the Professor was wrong 


in his statement 


A Sophomore on being advised, during his ‘Thanksgiving dinner, of the dan- 
] £ 


ger of eating more than his capacious receptacle then held, quieted the fears of 


lub-mates hy grunting out, as distinctly as his full mouth would allow,—* Oh! 
I’m gum and can stretch.” 

Che senior who so much loves sunshine is writing a tragedy on the fates of 
Stella and Vanessa Phe English Literature prize is an already settled matter, 


and negotiations are pending with Jarrett and Palmer for the season of ’76 
Foor BALI Stevens vs. Princeton Ihe second match of the season was 


played here by the University Twenty on Saturday, Nov. 2oth, against the twenty 


of Stevens Institute Che prospect in the morning was unfavorable, there being 
an unpleasant fall of rain and snow However, in the afternoon it ceased and 
the * boys’’ resolved to play, mud or no mud. The game was called at 1:30 P 
M rhe six goals were won by Princeton in the following order :—first, by 


Scott—5 minutes; second, by Whittlesey—3 minutes; third, by Denny—r5 


minutes; fourth, by error of Stevens man—8 minutes ; fifth, by Scott—3q4 min 
utes; sixth, by Martin—1r minute Potal time—t1 hour, 6 minutes 


rhe playing on both sides was very good. One of the finest kicks ever made 


£ 
on our grounds was the drop-kick made by McCosh during the fifth goal. Unfor 
tunately, it went out of bounds. Mr. Parmley sprained his knee during the same 


goal and was obliged to leave the field. This was a great relief to our opposing 


5s 


friends. During the fifth goal the Stevens men made a determined defense of 


their home and showed some good playing. The ball was kicked through the 


lines a number of times, and one of their men perpetrated this joke—* Oh, how 


that ball dound’s /”” 


Junior, returning from Carl's and feeling disgusted with the world in general, 
unfortunately stumbles and collapses beneath one of the “cathedral elms.” 


Calmly gazing up at the stars, he remarks to his friend “ Time; I’ve lost my hat!” 
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A Freshman having run away trom town without permission was sorely puz 


zied as to the nature of the excuse which he pri posed to hand in Finally a 
brig 


ed, “ My aunt died the other day Gad! what luck !”’ 


ht idea struck him, und danc Ing gleefully about his room he joyously exclaim 


Scene Evening service of 2nd Church Enter “ bleedy” scientif. who takes 
1 prominent seat in the gallery, (no joke on the ga/ Suddenly be spies the 
object of his tender affections demurely seated below Hastily rising he descends 
the stairs, and amid the whispered “ too thin” of his smiling classmates, seats 
himself several pews behind her. Service drags along, lady unconsciously goes 


on praying, classmates eye Scientif. who revels in blissful anticipation of the long 
| g | g 


walk home, of muttered nothings, tender looks, silent hand-pressings and othe1 
n The benediction awakes him from his 


to such oceasions 


ibsurdities incident 
fond dream only in time to give him a glimpse of his ¢zamorata as she blushingly 
of the aisle. Senior and 


trips off with an elegant senior from the opposite side f 
lady pass on apparently forgetful of all save themselves, a muttered something, 


which may have been a blessing, is heard, and the Scientif. darts into the drug 
store for a glass of Soda (?) Couple vanish in the distance, a cheery ripple -of 


? 


laughter breaks in the stillness of the night, then all is still, as the bosom whence 
, 


while Brother Allen takes up the col 


et caetera. Curtain falls to slow music, 
lection,—in the abstraction of the moment vainly attempting to punch a five- cent 
piece lo be continued in our next. Box office now open. 
During the bumping-races, while °77’s judge and a member of their crew 


were riding up the tow-path on the back of one horse, the Senior from Mauch 


| 
} ; * 
ross between a came/ and a horse 


Chunk facetiously remarked, “ There’s a .s 

Phe above is inserted by special request, but whether the request comes from 
the jocose Senior or not, is unknown to the editors If the “camel is coming 
after us because of the above, we hope that the aforesaid jocose will get a-cr 


his path and defend us from his vigorous onslaught. Wuh! 


Greek Testament “what food God sent to the 


and upon being further 


Hebrews in the Wilderness,” wildly answered “ Fish !” 


4 Soph. being asked in 


questioned as to “ where Moses got the water for them,” frankly replied; “ I am 


unacquainted with the circumstances !”’ 
rhe Chapel stage carpet must give our visitors a rather suspicious doubt as to 
the judicial expenditure of all that money which the faculty boasts to have been 


donated to the col 


congregation felt after his trial, pretty thoroughly riddled, but not altogethe 


at present looks pretty much as Beecher’s 


ege. The carpet 


rent 
asunder 

Mr. J. Laird, he of the summer plug and winter overcoat, °76’s favorite tutor 
in Fresh. year, has revisited the scenes once gladdened by his bland smile and 
The class gave him a hearty welcome, 


sweetened by his tropical exhalation 
an off-spring of his 


gaily marching to the music of the «ai 8j«ai quickstep, 
musical brain. His response to their lusty cheers vividly recalled the occasion of 
their first and warmest serenade to their old expounder of the force of yap 
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A member o e Soph ( \ 1 for his small appetite and great 
pugnacious pro livities, whil n tramimnes te in un quel € nging tor “a 
wee drop of t th in riates ) leaves the « ering to anotl r party 
Accordingly, one day dinner, he slipped into hi " ly set during the 
waiter’s absence from t in room vd | 1 upon his dk rt what he sup 

to | t I win vi ! vad rf mn I to Homer 
e warnines club-m ue l abou r that stuff,” he 
ippealed ew ell him vy it was ] functl ry excite 
the « Ys risibl ) iz S s n y blan nforming him that * he 
< Vt know t ty sort of m } 

We wou ’ 1 respectfully call th ion of the authorities to the ment 

condi ’ t lle x K ] < from Geological Hall to Nassau 
Street needs widening It is impos-ible for two m to pass upo one or the 
other being zed to ste] I lg wet fo r his pains \ walk fron 
the « ral campus gat ross Na Sireet is nee » « the many 
boarders on Witherspoon Stree » « ‘ nily and cor rtably » to the 
meals rhe curbing on the Whis Hall w is in suc elevated position that 
it ymises to soo grow and o t veg ! the rner of East 

mateur skating-park which is thus formed in winter almost compelled Whig 
Hall to provide skates for its members last year, while the slush in the spring has 
sugested the advisahility of « lishing rubber factory in our enterprising 
town. What's the matter with your workmen, Mr. Goldi« 

According to a Chicago paper, Mrs. I ibeth Cady Stanton tells a hitherto 
unpublished story of tation Which she once had with the late Horace Greeley 
It appears that they met at a party, and when the rest of the guests had retired 
for supper, she and M.. Greeley remained behind. Elizabeth in her youthful, 
winning way began to coo, Xc., and arranging Mr. Greeley’s neckcloth, bewitch 
ingly asked him “ Why sac a handsome man always t little care of his 
appearance?” Mr. Stanton not being uncomfortably near, she ended by chuck 


inz him playfully under the chin and archly slipping her tiny hand through hi 


manly arm, the while looking blushingly away. “ Oh! Georg 


A Freshman took a shower-bath the other day, and the shock being greater 
than he seemed to have expected, sundry long and lusty screams were the result 
The Professor of Gymaastics having hurriedly rushed to prevent what he feared 


) 


would be a catastrop! tl ] 


ve, the Freshie quieted his alarm by exclaiming at the full 


extent of his capacious lungs, “ The water has taken my breath away 


A Soph. being asked in Bible recitation, what nation had been scattered over 


the earth, promptly answered, “ ‘The Gypsies, Sir !”’ 


SIBLE RECITATION. —Dt Why was Jacob called Israel ? 
Yap. -B cause ] 


the father of the children of Israel. 





Young ladies are elected to membership in some of the secret societies at 


Syracuse University. 
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One of the many Smiths in College claims an ancestry almost as ancient as 
h of Matthew Prvor, who claimed descent from Adam and Eve. This Mr 


Smith is a trifle more modest, founding his claim to antiquity of descent upon the 
ict that Tubal Cain, the first Swz#/ on record, was a grandson of the same Adam 


What relation to Mark Twain does this make the gentleman ? - 





\ Soph short time since when called upon to define narrative discourse, said 
hat Shakespeare defined it as “ a round unvarnished ¢aé/e,”’ and, surprised at the 
iproar ured the Prof. that it w that way in his notes 

rof. ( Mr. W., do you pronounce Greek according to accent, quantity, o1 
V wn sweet will 

Mr. W [ pronounce iwccording to my own sweet will, sir 

Another cheeky Soph. when asked by the same Prof. to translate a certain 
ine replied that he had passed that line 

In the History of Philosophy class the other day, the fellows becoming rest 

ss called * Time, time,” just as the Dr. had given the date of Plato's birth 
He 1“ | thought I gave the time correctly, I will rey it 
We were happy to learn in the same lecture room that * Aristotle after he 


lied, retired for awhile and then started another school.’ 


On the 5th ult., Prof. Schanck very kindly took the elective Chemistry class 

» the gas works of the town About sixty strong, we started from the Scientific 

Building at 9:40 A. M. and headed by the Professor and Mr. Henry, proceeded 
n “injun file to the works rhe natives on Witherspoon Street turned out in 
full force to see what was the row Rumors of “ a fight,”’ “ suicide,”’ “* murder,” 
juickly spread through the excited throng, and so aroused them that it required 
the united strength of the Chief-of-Police and his full force to keep back the surg 


ing multitude 


We were much entertained and instructed by seeing a retort emptied an 


recharged, and the modus operandi of making, purifying, measuring, and regulat 


ing the pressure of the gas 


CHAPEL STAGE:—THIRD DIVISION rhe third division of Chapel Stage 
Speakers held forth on November 6th They were blessed with good weather 
and a large audience The music, by Petermann’s Band of Trenton, was very 
fair The speaking was, on the whole, good. Some of the orations were 


very literary in their character, while one or two bordered on the political. We 
cannot say that we admire the introduction of political subjects upon chapel stage. 
It seems to us that the last speech of a senior in college ought rather to show 
some of the results of his college work rather than his opinions on the affairs of 
State We would, however, compliment the third division upon their complete 
success May “ Jersey Justice’”’ ever flourish! 

FourTH Diviston,—So far, in our humble opinion, this has been the best 
division. Enriched by the solid thought of “ Brick’’ and the mellifluous periods 


of “ Gratz ;”’ and above all, bathed in a superabundant flood of soft Sunshine,” 
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itis to be much envied We compliment the fourth division upon having, 








without an exception, made a “ tear 

FirtH Diviston.—The fifih were somewhat troubled by the weather. But 
while it kept away many of the fair ones, it doubled the number of students. The 
music was furnished by Petermann and was good rhe orations were all well 
written and well delived One or two of them were a little longer than was 
consistent with perfe ste; but this isa pardonable error We would like, if 
we were not afraid of hurting some one’s feelings, to compliment the author of 
“ The Hidden Recompense pon the ch fa greatly appreciated subject and 
upon a fine method of handling it We would also like to compliment the author 
of “ Horace Greeley But as we are afraid that some one may feel slighted, we 
are not going to do it rherefore, the above mentioned gentlemen will please 
not consider themselves congratulated 

\ Senior being asked in Bible 1 mn, What ctvi/ized nation was on the 
decline, pr mplly repile 1, * Tl \m n Indi 3, 51 sensatior 

During the excitement attendant upon the late fire in East, a Senior Scientific, 
who ts noted for his punning propensities, arose and began in an excited manner 
to dress. Having fi 1 making his toilette about the time the fire was out, he 
stuck his head out of the window and shouted lustily for “ Water ! When asked 
what he wanted with water now that the fire was out, he rather timidly replied, 

I wanted to wash 

We see, by a report of the proceedings of Boating Convention at Springfield, 
that B. E. Warner, formerly of 76, has been elected Vice-President of the Asso 
ciation. ‘ Bev’ now hails from Trinity and we are glad to see our old classmate 


so honored. 


Mr. Ficklen, one of the Lit. Edito 


the “Old Dominion.”* We gladly welcome him back to ow 





s, has returned to college after a somewhat 
protra ted stay in 
Sanctum. 

We notice that Cornell has sent a lady to compete for the Greek prize in the 
Inter-collegiate examination to be held in New York on Dec. 1st. Of course our 
spmpathies are with Cornell's fair representative, 

It has been so cold at Princeton for a few days past that even * Sunshine” 
appears somewhat frigid 

Professor Perkins has again met his class in music. We think it unfortunate 


that this class was not resumed at an earlier date. 
Scene.—Dr. Schanck’s Room. Lecture on Chemistry. 
Ist Senior (Zeguitur.) “Say H., what kind of a grade do you expect to get 
in this plagued stuff ?”’ 
Sen. No. 2. “Give it up. I’m polling for Centi-grade.” 
The absence of several of the Editors during Thanksgiving has necessarily 
delayed this number of the Lit. We hope our readers will be indulgent this 


time, and we promise them that the delay shall not occur again. 
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Scene— Depot lime— During Bumping Races. Excited Junior (to con 
luctor M Allen, can I get an excursion ticket to the Canal ? 
Mr. A with Aauteur)—No, Sir! This is an Express train and don’t stop 


We have, from time to time, heard a great deal of complaint from citizens 


ibout the students blocking the sidewalk at the Post Office at mail time. We 
igree that this is wrong; but how about some of our merchants placing thei 
wares on the sidewalk so as to obstruct it—not for one-half hour, as the students 


lo, but for the whole day ? 
We learn that the fire in East is likely to bear fruit—literary fruit. One of 


he gentlemen who suffered most thinks of writing on “ Barriers Burned Away 











another the * Deluge another, on “ Litthe Drops of Water.” If 

these books are ready for the press in due season, they may find a publisher and 

salesman in the same entry—the “ Printing House Square” of the college. Neg 

tiation re pending with the Senior from Mix un and tl ne from Avondale, 
lertake the work Success, gentlcmen! 

* Kosh Pond” is now frozen over to the great delight of the Freshmen who 
may be seen there daily gyrating and breaking watch crystals: while “ Dutch 
Steve’ from the “ Plutonian Cave” looks on with a countenance that betrays 
something like disgust at the encroachments on his dom ns 

The Freshman now beginneth to get hard He giveth spreads, sporteth his 

ne, smoketh and even sleepeth during lecture on Sabbath afternoons 

\ Junior got excused to stay in Princeton during the Thanksgiving vac n 
G 1 id Billy 

If the members of the Junior Class have in contemplation the continuance of 

B 1-Bra nd we hope they have), it would be well for them to elect then 

ymmittee at once, so that it can go to work immediately We think this would 


” in improvement on 


We have received the following Exchanges : 
The Cornell Review, Yale Lit., Harvard Crimson, Williams Atheneum, 
McGill Gazette, Oberlin Review, Yale Record, Yale Courant, The Dartmouth, 


The Tyro, The Round Table, The Bowdoin Orient, Acta Columbiana, Cornell 


ry 


Era, University Herald, Untversity Magazine, College Fournal, The Targum, 
§ ‘ s 
ge Mercury, Virginia University Magazine, LaFavette 


School Mentor, Sib, 





The Brunonian, C 





Journal, Normal 1, Scribner's Magazine 


The Advocate, in its reply to The Yale Record, denies that any official mea 
sures were adopted by Harvard relative to its withdrawal from the Inter-collegiate 


Rowing Association, 

















ite 
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Che Harvard Advocate, contains a poem, from which we excerpt the following 
stanza for the benefit of those of our men who have yet to make elections of stu- 
dies : 

* Never elect a stu ly W 
Is ‘mighty soft,’ you're told, 
g 
For ten to one you'll find yourself 


Most miserab 


y sold 


The McGill Gazette has honored us with but one visit. We hope this publi 
cation will not banish us from its notice as we find it one of the most interesting 
of our exchanges 

Is the editorial intellect of Zhe Dartmouth too large for the circumscribed 
sphere of college subjects, that it must needs expand itself so muddily upon “ rhe 


Duties of Citizens ? 


The Dartmouth predicts that at some future period our colleges will become 


erable barrier which sec 





the Gymnasia of America, and utterly ignores the insu] 


i 

tarian prejudice will form to any such advance The students at Dartmouth 
} } ; | ; 
rave been insulting a poor book agent 

The Oberlin R laments the great number of round-shouldered male stu 
lents which that eminent university contains, and advises all to carefully study 
the laws of physiology and hygien« Che real cause lies in those prayers they 
have before each reci We would therefore advise those, thus afflicted, to 
studiously avoid promptness in attendance upon their daily exercises If this 
course does not, in a great degree, remove the deformity ¢ mplained of, let the 
patients borrow superfluous cot from the wealthier of their female class-m: 





The University Magazine, is one of the handsomest of our exchanges. We 
wish it success for the future 


The University H. 


with the exception of a few minor faults, is excellent 





The Round Table contains a well written article upon the proper way to de 
velop original thought among college men Che writer proposes that discussions 
be substituted for recitations However feasible this plan may be in some respects, 
it would be utterly impracticable for our larger institutions of learning. We hope 
the wsthetic Seniors of Beloit college may appreciate the inspiration of the poem 
entitled “ Siluriana.’ We don't 


rhe four young gentlemen of respectable Episcopaiian descent, who act in the 





capacity of editors to 7he Trinity Ta are quite vituperative Finding that we 


were not desirous of our little contemporary the trouble of patting out 


giving 
shoulder, 7%e 7Zad/et courageously atiacks our heels. We would not be on un 


friendly terms with Zhe 7aé/et, but let it confine its uncalled for charity within 


its diminutive bosom, and all will go well 


The Bowdoin Orient contains a very fair metrical translation of Horace’s Ode: 


“ DeGlycera,”” The author of “ In the Dale’ shows his good sense in not affix 


ing his name to his production 
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Decidedly the best literary production in 7hke Brunonian is a certain Mr 





Parker’s advertisement of his * Tonsorial Parlor.” We regret that lack of space 


does not permit its publication at length. It begins as follows : 
Fempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis.” 

Its closing lines are 

“N. B Phere are no boy operatives or any cheap help connected with this 
establishment 

The Cornell Era is before us. We have never doubted the mathematical 
ibilities of those mighty Cornell oarsmen, and the /ra’s issue of Nov. 12th con 
firms us in our belief rhe anxiety expressed by the Cornell man concerning the 
fate of our ten men, is lamentable in the extreme, and we hasten to relieve him 
rhey still exist and would thank that gentleman for his kindly feelings toward 
them Chey were indeed so alive as to enjoy the idiotic effusion which that mus 
cular poet poured forth upon the pages of Zhe Era. One of them naively 
remarked that he thought the latter poem surpassed the “ orthodox” one in two 
particulars It was written for some certain purpose, and was intentionally foolish 

The Targum says: *“* There are not four men in the present. Senior class who 
have advanced thus far in their course without cheating.’” Satan must look with 
fond pride upon the present graduating class of Rutgers college. 

We would like to assure 7he Courant that there was no intentional misrepre 
sentation of the truth in our quotation of 7e 77ribune's item concerning the haz 


ing of the Japanese student 





Yale Record informs us that the Yale Lit. Prize Essay was taken by 
Freshman rhe name of the successful competitor is Louis Judson Swinburne. 
The Yale Lit. informs us that two of the Yale Professors have made attend 
ance upon their lectures optional 
The University Review publishes among its list >f personals the names of 
many gentlemen at present persuing their studies in Princeton, at either the College 


or Seminary 











